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IDEAS ABOUT OLD MAIDS. 
BY A LADY. 


I Bec leave to observe that I am not an Old Maid, 
and therefore do not write from prejudiced views 
or esprit de corps. But I have lived long enough 
to remember many a possible old maid when in 
the bloom of her ‘sweet seventeen,’ and to have 
noticed the subtle transformations effected by 
the finger of Time. Were it not that with a 
certain order of minds truth is readily sacrificed 
for the sake of a joke, I should find it difficult 
to imagine how the vulgar idea of an old maid 
became established as the artistic, theatrical, and 
even literary type. If we take up an illustrated 
book or newspaper, especially where the designs 
are intended to be humorous, and a spinster of a 
certain age has to be depicted, we see her as a 
matter of course gaunt and hideous, sour-looking 
and ill-dressed, and almost certainly with ‘spec- 
tacles on nose.’ In fiction and the drama, if poor 
she is described as envious and spiteful; if rich 
as the easy prey of designing flatterers—unloved 
except by feline favourites, the laughing-stock of 
the young, the neglected by the world. 

But if we look into families, into the real 
human life which is throbbing all around us, it 
is a far different picture which presents itself. 
The old maid is not unfrequently one of the 
noblest figures in the family group. She is 
generally a personage who makes sacrifices for 
others ; if rich she is often a Lady Bountiful in 
even a better sense than that commonly under- 
stood by the term; and if poor and what is 
called dependent, she is pretty sure to be the 
indefatigable good angel of the family. We have 
known some estimable maiden ladies of this type; 
their age crowning them with glory. How fre- 
quently is the old maid the ever tender nurse in 
sickness, the careful housekeeper if need be, the 
alternate instructress and playmate of the children, 
the wise counsellor of the young, and the trusted 
confidante of the old. There is generally a very 
sweet humility about the genuine old maid; and 


by genuine I mean one who has accepted her 
position as definite and absolute. She knows 
herself to be in a certain sense of less account 
than wives and mothers; and if thoughtless and 
unsympathetic people occasionally make her feel 
that they are of the same opinion, she bows to 
their judgment. She does not even resent the 
half-contemptuous pity which is sometimes made 
apparent by those who take it for granted that 
she laments her destiny, and would have had it 
otherwise if she could. Here and there probably 
there may be a case where such pity is deserved, 
but with a large proportion of single women it is 
far different. 

If we knew the heart-histories of many old 
maids we should find them characterised by the 
purest pathos and a life’s most elevating discipline. 
Often does a woman remain single because she 
is faithful to an idea! Perhaps some happy 
dream of girlhood was broken by death or 
estrangement—perhaps she has never met the man 
who fully realised her aspirations, and whom in 
perfect fealty she could feel herself able to love, 
honour, and obey. Whatever men may think on 
the subject, that last word ‘obey’ has a grave 
meaning to thoughtful women, who, conscious of 
a ‘soul of their own,’ are a little terrified at all 
obedience may involve. Other women there are 
of gentle and more yielding natures who have 
formed an ideal which in real life is never approxi- 
mately reached, though this class only desire to 
find the idol worthy of their adoration and 
obedience. At anyrate the woman who remains |. 
single rather than make a ‘ half-hearted’ marriage, 
is worthy of all honour. 

But there is worse than half-heartedness to 
apprehend. The newspapers almost daily report 
cases of neglect, and even savage cruelty of 
husbands towards their wives, These sorrowful 
cases are not confined to the humbler sections 
of society. Judicial inquiry shews that they occur 
in what are termed the higher and respectable 
circles. Can we wonder, then, that women of 
a delicate turn of mind, and who are not positively 
dependent on matrimony for a subsistence, are 
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apt to shrink from incurring a risk, and ulti- 
mately to reject a married life should circum- 
stances offer? If they be wrong in their deter- 
mination, let men and the law together bear the 
discredit. 

Let us also consider the number of ‘single 
women of a certain age’ who are filling positions 
of high responsibility and important trust. Look 
at the multitude of school-mistresses and teachers 
of various denominations who are in many cases 
the mainstay of venerable parents, and not unfre- 
quently of orphaned nephews and nieces. Authors 
and artists also of note have been and are of the 
sisterhood ; and coming lower down in the social 
scale, how commonly is the most valued domestic 
servant unmarried. How pleasing to witness 
cases of noble integrity and self-sacrifice in female 
domestics, who from attachment to their old 
mistresses, prefer to remain celibates for life. As 
faithful housekeepers, nurses, assistants in various 
capacities, they pass not only a blameless but an 
honourable existence. Several instances of this 
kind have fallen within our knowledge; and it 
is gratifying to see by obituaries, how the loss 
of these aged and faithful ministers to domestic 
comfort is truly mourned by their friendly 
employers. 

In these days it is an acknowledged fact that 
there are far more women than men in the 
country ; also there has arisen within the last 
thirty or forty years a great change in public 
opinion with regard to the dependence and inde- 
pendence of women, and both these circumstances 
ought to sweep away—as one wipes writing from 
yet false and malignant type of the Old 
Maid. A generation back, in what may be called 
the upper middle class, it was taken as a matter of 
course that the women of a family were to be sup- 
ported by the men. When a daughter was por- 
tionless or nearly so, a dying father would leave 
her as a legacy to his sons, with full persuasion 
that she would be duly cared for ; and the families 
of professional men were reduced from comfort to 
penury by the death of the bread-winner just as 
often then as they are now. But it was only 
in cases where there was exceptional energy of 
character that the ‘young lady’ or the ‘single 
woman of a certain age’ thought herself other 
than hardly used, if not slightly disgraced, if she 
had to exert herself for a maintenance. 

Happily public opinion on such matters is 
now greatly improved. All right-minded people 
applaud single women who make honourable 
careers for themselves, who ‘ find their work and 
do it.’ And there is plenty of woman’s work to 
be found waiting to be done, work that is essen- 
tially feminine and suited to her powers. We are 
not s ing now of wives and mothers whose 
first duties are in the home sphere, but of single 
women who are too conscious of their capacities to 
sit with folded hands and be as the lilies that 
‘toil not, neither do they spin.’ Nowadays rich 
women of energetic character are often among the 
busiest of mortals, and these women have the 
keenest sympathy with, and admiration for, their 
more forlorn sisters who toil perhaps primarily 
for independence, but who also love their work 
and execute it conscientiously. In fact every 
such woman not only elevates herself, but by 
insensibly raising public opinion benefits her 
sex, 


To despise an old maid was always a mean 
stupidity ; and now it is really an absurdity. 
It would be indiscreet and invidious to mention 
the names of the living, but every thoughtful 
reader will recall the Old Maids who are pro- 
minently before the world as wise benefactors |; 
and teachers, helpers of the weak, and pioneers of 
progress in many directions. If unmarried women, 
as some think, occasionally bring a degree of 
ridicule on their sex by a fussy forwardness to 
assume the political position of men, such are 
merely exceptional cases; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether the blame for these eccentricities 
is not frequently more due to the crotchets of 
politicians trying to make capital than to any 
deliberate feminine intention. All sensible women 
know how to make themselves respected and 
useful without trenching on duties that would 
only bring embarrassment. 

Literature in the present and the owes 
much to unmarried ladies. Of the dead, we may 
only mention Hannah More and Joanna Baillie, 
Maria Edgeworth and Mary Russell Mitford, as 
old maids the world delighted to honour, and 
whose happy influence has extended far beyond 
their own generation. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
CHAPTER XVIII.—MAN PROPOSES. 


Larrent had made up what he took 
to be his mind. It might well be believed 
that, for purely rational purposes, such persons as 
Sir Lucius ,have no minds at all. They do not 
reason. To them the faculty of concrete thinking 
appears to be as much denied as the power of 
flying. But in a halting and irregular fashion 
they do think a little, and feel a good deal, and 
the insolvent baronet had weighed the pros and 
cons, so far as his limited scope of mental vision 
could take them in, and he had made up his mind 
that he would marry Maud. Yes; he would marry 
her, and at once, or at least as soon as milliners 
and lawyers would allow, and there would be 
an end of it. 

Personally, Sir Lucius very much preferred his 
‘bachelor freedom.’ Plenty of money, a few years 
more of London, of Norway yachting, or grouse- 
shooting, trips to Paris, and scampers to Italy, 
with the run of certain celebrated country-houses 
within the confines of Britain, constituted an 
earthly mye that he was loath to lose. But 
then, as he argued with himself, beggars, even 
with a handle to their names, cannot be choosers. 
Married life was slow, of course ; but then in this 
case the chains would be plated with gold. Old 
Lord Penrith might be expected to do somethin: 
very handsome for the favourite niece whom al 
believed to be the destined heiress of his large 
estates. And then, the Dowager! Could it be 
possible that he, Lucius Larpent, should by the 
simple process of placing a golden circlet on a 
slender girlish finger, become an eldest son in 
property as well as in bare fact? Sir Lucius 
thought so, and was prepared to act upon his 
conviction. With this intent he sought Mand. 

Now, girls are so often accused of angling for 
men—accusations not perhaps invariably calum- 
nious—that when a man plays the part of angler 
his strategy has at least the merit of surprise. 
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Maud was surprised when her cousin, whose pre- 
ference of late for her society she had attributed 
in to cousinly regard, and in part also to 
the fact that Llosthuel Court was but a dull 
country-house in a dull neighbourhood, came to 
her and said: ‘It’s no use mincing matters. If 
it wasn’t for your sake, Maud, what on earth do 
you imagine could keep a man in such a dungeon 
as this house of my mother’s here? Or what could 
he find to do, unless indeed he jumped over the 
cliff, and made an end of it ?’ 

‘I am afraid you do find it a little dull, 
answered Maud, with innocent hypocrisy. She 
began to be afraid that her kinsman meant to say 
something—something that would necessitate a 
serious answer—and she thought no harm if, by 
that verbal fencing in which the daughters of 
Eve excel, she could prevent the dreaded word 
from being spoken. A proposal from Sir Lucius 
was the very last thing in the world that she 
wished to hear. But Sir Lucius did not intend 
to allow himself to be put off by young lady-like 
parries of this sort. 

‘Dull!’ he said. ‘If it wasn’t for you, Maud 
I’d cut my throat, or ship on board the first vessel 
bound for anywhere, that would take a good-for- 
nothing like myself before the mast; I would 
indeed !’ 

It was not a happy hit. Something of a smile 
flickered about the corners of Maud’s pretty mouth 
as she pictured to herself the skipper who should 
be injudicious enough to take this white-handed 
selfish Sybarite as a sailor on board his ship; 
and it may be that the contrast between the 
baronet’s feline nature and Hugh’s simple manli- 
ness suggested itself as an echo of the words, The 
baronet saw the smile, and it nettled him. 

‘Upon my word, Maud,’ he said, ‘you are hard 
upon a fellow. I do feel as if you owed me some- 
thing for keeping me here all this time.’ 

‘I—I keep you here! I do not understand,’ 


‘ faltered Maud. It was coming then. She could 


not prevent it now. In the whirl and turmoil of 
London society it is hard to fan a declaration into 
flame, and easy to snuff it out; but at Llosthuel 
Court things were different. 

‘Come, dearest,’ said Sir Lucius, trying to take 
Maud’s hand, ‘there ought to be no nonsense 
between us two. You-must know; you can’t help 
seeing how fond I am of you, or’ —— 

‘Cousin, you are laughing at me, or you are 
very much mistaken,’ interrupted Maud, drawing 


_ bac her hand. 


‘ Laughing, hey?’ said the baronet, in an injured 
tone. ‘To me, at anyrate, my dear, it is no 
‘laughing matter. Here have I been moping’—— 

“Upon my word, Cousin Lucius, you are very 
polite to tell me how weary you are of my society,’ 
said Maud, trying to turn the affair into a jest. 

‘No; but of everything except your society, 
Maud, love,’ said Sir Lucius, coming nearer, and 
speaking in the most insinuating tone that his 
practised voice could command. ‘I’m no great 
speech-maker, I know, and fine language is not 
much in fashion nowadays; but if you like it, 
Maud, I’ll go down on one knee, as they do on 
the stage, to tell you how much I love you, and 
how I long to call you my wife.’ 

He was a handsome young fellow, in his way, 
this impecunious baronet, and had a pleasant 
smile, and fine eyes that shone pleasantly too, 


when the lurking devil that harboured there kept 
hidden for a while; but his fascinations of look 
and manner, and the plausible accents of his voice, 
were thrown away upon Maud Stanhope. 

‘Cousin Lucius,’ said she, gently but firmly, ‘I 
am sorry to give you pain by my refusal, but I 
have no choice—you have left me no choice—but 
to answer your proposal plainly, and I must say 
“No” at once. It is better that there should be 
an end of such an idea for ever’ 

‘You don’t mean it, Maud? said Sir Lucius, 
half incredulous. ‘You only say it to tease me, 
or because it is ey and missyish to say “ No” 
before you say “ Yes.”’ 

‘There is nothing missyish about me, if the 
word implies insincerity or affectation, cousin, as I 
think you ought to know,’ answered Maud with 
perfect steadiness; ‘and I do mean what I said 
just now, I assure you.’ 

‘Come, come, my love, this is too bad!’ ex- 
claimed Sir Lucius, not only startled and annoyed, 
but reproachful too. ‘You know we two were 
always meant to come together; that all the family 

lanned it—even before my first somewhat un- 
ortunate alliance—and had counted upon our 
marrying as an event quite certain to come off 
some day. I’ve always felt myself that you and 
no one else belonged to me, Maud dear.’ 

It was not altogether a judicious speech. It 
may not be quite politic for a suitor to tell a high- 
spirited maiden that she has really no choice in 
the matter, and that her acceptance of him is, for 
family reasons, a foregone conclusion. Maud’s 
colour rose, and her tone was cold, and almost 
sarcastic, as she replied: ‘Either you are under a 
delusion, Lucius, or some one has been kinder 
and more thoughtful on my behalf than I knew 
of, since it seems that my destiny has been decided 
without my being consulted on the subject. I, 
at anyrate, do not at all feel as if I belonged to 
you; and if you please, you will consider the 
answer which I was a to give you just 
now as a final one.’ As she spoke she rose from 
her chair. 

‘You are angry with me, Maud,’ said the ||: 
baronet bitterly ; ‘but, on my word, it is I’—— 

‘No; not angry,’ she said, interrupting him ; 
but as she spoke, she was gone, 

Sir Lucius looked after the girl until the door 
closed, an ugly frown upon his face. ‘I’ll brin 

ou to your senses yet, my lady!’ he muttere 

tween his sharp white teeth as he ground them 
together. He sat still for a few moments, and 
then rising in his turn, went straight to the 
Dowager’s study. Lady nt, who was going 
through the neatly arranged columns of an ac- 
count-book, pen in hand, laid down the pen as 
she saw the unusual signs of agitation on her son’s 
face. ‘ Anything wrong, Lucius?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, there is,’ returned the baronet, throwi 
himself into a chair, and irritably tossing beck 
the dark hair from his forehead. ‘Maud has 
treated me ill, mother—confoundedly ill. It’s 
no secret, I believe, that I care very much about 
her, and that sort of thing. Well, I have asked 
her to be my wife, and she has given me my 
dismissal, by Jove! as if I’d been a lackey.’ 

‘You should not take “No” for an answer so 
—_. said the Dowager, knitting her brows. 

‘Not such a fool as that,’ returned the baronet, 
‘The more I pressed her though, the more she got 
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on her high-horse, until at last she swept out of 
the room like a tragedy queen. I feel it, I can 
tell you. And it’s a shame, mother, an intolerable 
shame !’ 

. Sir Lucius not merely spoke in the tone of an 
injured man, but he ly did feel a sense of 
injury. In the set he lived with, marrying was 
seldom spoken of except as an act of self-satrifice, 
on the man’s part at least, which was to be classed 
as generous or foolish according to circumstances. 
And he did feel as if, in proposing to Maud so 
recently, he had done a very handsome and 
indeed chivalrous thing, which deserved a becom- 
ing recognition on the part of the young lady. 
Maud Stanhope had not looked at this in a td 
light, and Sir Lucius was almost honest in his 
indignation against the cavalier treatment with 
which his liberality had been met. 

The Dowager only half sympathised with her 
son’s very evident annoyance. She was of the old 
school, and he of the new. In that early day 
when she had formed her fixed ideas as to the 
fitness of things, women were accustomed to 
regard themselves as the sought instead of the 
seekers, and young gentlemen of high pretensions 
as to rank or wealth had not as yet learned to 
stand on the defensive against fair candidates for 
matrimony. But she knew that matters of this 
sort had altered very much, and she could almost 
understand that her son had customary and 
fashionable grounds for his present state of irrita- 
tion. He was perhaps the poorest of poor baronets 
—an assertion not to be unreservedly made, for 
there are many members of our strange hereditary 
knighthood who are grievously out at elbows—but 
then it rested with her to make him rich. And 
he had a coronet in prospect; for would he not 
be Lord Penrith, when the present baron, his 
uncle and Maud’s, should die? And Maud’s 
anaes | would be splendid, and her prospects 


‘I will speak to dear Maud,’ said the Dowager, 
after a brief consultation with her weighty brows. 
‘She is the best girl in the world, the dearest and 
truest. She knows I am her friend, and have her 
welfare at heart. Leave it all tome. Wait and 
hope, Lucius ; wait and hope !’ 


CHAPTER XIX.—AS AMBASSADRESS 
EXTRAORDINARY, 


It is curious how the matchmaking instinct can 
blind good women every day to the mischief 
they may do when they strive to join hands that 
are best unlinked, and to weld together hearts 
that have no single throb in common. Why did 
Mrs Perkins and her three good-natured daughters 
toil and slave and scheme, with such absolute 
abnegation of self, to wed Angelina Brown, the 
Manchester heiress, to young Edwin Fitzscamp ? 
Mr Fitzscamp was legally and conventionally Hon- 
ourable, it is true; but then he was over head 
andsears in debt, would have robbed his dearest 
friend any day for a ten-pound note, and was not 
on speaking terms with his father Lord Scamp- 
ington. Poor Angelina was stupid perhaps, but 
innocent and honest, and she and her sixty thou- 
sand pounds deserved to fall into better hands 
than those spendthrift ones of Fitzscamp. 

Lady Larpent was so shrewd, that her conscience 


search of Maud her niece, to do her son’s errand. 
But she lulled it to sleep with those moral 
anodynes of which, it is to be feared, we most of 
us keep a stock in store; and by the time the 
interview began had almost persuaded herself that 
the most proper arrangement in the world would 
be a matrimonial alliance between Miss Stanhope 
and her kinsman Sir Lucius. She thought, as has 
been previously said, ill of her son, and well of 
Maud. But then her son was her son, and blood 
is thicker than water, and it would steady Lucius 
to be tied for life to such a consort as sweet Maud. 
And without stopping to consider whether the 
possible advantage to be gained was worth the 
— to be paid for it, Lady Larpent buckled to 
er work, 

‘Maud, my dearest, you have made your old 
aunt very, very unhappy,’ said the Dowager 
feelingly. This was not quite a true statement. 
Lady Larpent was not sheen: but only bent 
on bringing about a match between two persons 
remarkably ill suited to one another; yet Maud 
was touched. Her aunt had been very kind to 
her since the unforgotten days of her childhood. 
To make her aunt unhappy, even in theory, was 
distressing to her. 

‘I mean—about Lucius, said the Dowager, by 
way of explanation. 

‘Has he—spoken to you, then?’ asked Maud. 

‘Yes, my dear, he has indeed, replied the 
Dowager ; ‘and I can tell you that he has taken 
very much to heart the answer you gave him. 
You know, my pet, how much I love you both. 
He is my own son, and you have always been as 
dear to me asa daughter. Why cannot you two 
understand each other, and learn to be happy 
together ?’ 

‘Maud did not reply save by a gesture of nega- 
tion. 

‘ Lucius really loves you,’ pursued the Dowager, 
warming to her work, exactly as a barrister forces 
on himself a sort of mock-belief in the client whom 
he knows to be a rascal. ‘I have never seen him 
so earnest before—never. His sincere wish is to 
make you happy. Your love, my dear, is all he 
wants to steady him for ever, and to give him 
a purpose in life and an object for exertion. He 
is clever, you know, 

‘I always thought so. I always thought he 
could make a name in the world, if he pleased,’ 
returned Miss Stanhope, glad to gratify her kind 
aunt by some safe praise, as she considered, of her 
son. Indeed, that Lucius had abilities fitted to 
win distinction, if only he would condescend to 
use them, was a cardinal article of faith in the 
family. Many a languid coxcomb other than he 
is similarly credited by admiring aunts and sym- 
pathetic sisters with the power to become Premier 
or Lord Chancellor, if he would but take the 
preliminary trouble. 

‘He could—he could !’ repeated Lady Larpent, 
mentally scoring a point in the game; ‘and it only 
rests with you, my own Maud, to make him what 
you will, and to be proud of his success, I’d 
take care he had a seat in parliament,’ added 
the Dowager, as confidently as she would have 
pledged herself that he should have a carriage or 
a service of plate ; ‘and then, you know, he must 
be in the House of Lords some day. It would be 
a good thing for you, love. It would be a good 
thing for him. Money, title, connection, just as 
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they should be, Let me go and tell him, from 
? 

‘Tell him nothing from me, dear Aunt Larpent,’ 
said Maud gently but resolutely, ‘except what I 
have told him already. I am sorry to give him 
pain, and doubly sorry to vex you, but what he 
wishes can never, never be !’ 

‘Why not ?’ asked the Dowager, her expressive 
brows beginning to quiver and dilate at this unex- 
pected opposition. People accustomed a 
to have their own way get to consider any chec 
or thwarting as a sort of Jése-majesté or petty 
treason, 

‘Because,’ said Maud simply, ‘I do not love 
Lucius—not, I mean, as I ought to love my 
husband.’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Lady Larpent cheerfully. 
‘Of course you have not been used to think of 
him in that way. He spoke to you suddenly, and 
with nothing to lead up to it, and the whole thing 
was a surprise. But Maud, my own pet, that is 
a matter which might :be trusted to right itself, 
and which every day will improve. I am an old 
woman, and have seen a good deal of the world, 
and I can assure you that love comes quite as 
often after marriage as before it.’ 

It may be that Maud Stanhope was of a more 
romantic temperament than Sophia Lady Larpent 
had been gifted withal. Or it may be that the 
advice to take Sir Lucius her cousin for better for 
worse, in the hope that it might be for better, 
savoured too much of the hazardous to be con- 
genial to her taste. She merely shook her head 
sadly, and again intrenched herself in what she 
felt to be a strong position. ‘Iam sure I do not 
love him as I should like to love my husband, if 

had one,’ 

And for the moment Lady Larpent was puzzled. 
She returned to the charge however, with new 
arguments. 

‘You see, my dearest Maud, said the lady- 
paramount of Llosthuel, ‘we ought not to live 
entirely to please ourselves. I am sure you will 
agree with me there. Now, both your dear 
mother and your uncle Lord Penrith, have, as 
I happen to know, looked with favourable eyes 
upon this and would be sadly 
pointed if ~~ thought it was never to be. It 
would keep the property and the ancient title 
from going asunder.—Ah, you shake your pretty 
head, my dear; but there cannot be a doubt 
that my lord will leave you every acre he has 
to leave. Poor Lucius will have but the bare 
rank of Lord Penrith. Not but that I should 
do something for him at once,’ she hastened to 
add, ‘if he married a wife of whom I could 
approve.’ 

‘Then I hope,’ said Maud pertinaciously, ‘that 
he ‘will find—find some one to love him and to 
make him happy, whom you too would like, aunt. 
But it cannot be Maud Stanhope!’ 

‘Pray, may I ask, are you in love with any- 
body else ?’ demanded the Dowager one 

Maud grew crimson, ‘I—no—no—I do not 
love anybody—at least I think not,’ she answered 
confusedly ; and the quaint simplicity of the reply 
reassured the old lady. 

‘I think not too _ child,” she said, kissing 
Maud on the forehead. ‘And I ought not to 
have made = blush by such a question. But 
why not make my boy happy, and myself happy 
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too, for that matter, by one little word, and that 
is, “Yes?” It would be such a pleasure to me to 
have you both to stay with me here at Llosthuel ; 
and i shall feel so lonely when you leave me 
Maud, now that Edgar and Willie are gone to 
school ; for of prin, cto wos keep Lucius always 
at my apron-strings here in Cornwall. Or, if you 
would like London better, we could live there 
- _ the year at least. Do think better of it, 
aud.’ 

‘Give me a little time, pleaded Maud, stag- 
gered but not convinced; and the Dowager, who 
had perhaps heard of the old French adage as 
to fortresses that parley and women who listen, 
purred contentedly as her ears drank in the wel- 
come sound. Of course Maud should not be 
hurried—no, no. It had all been so very sudden, 
and she needed not to give her answer that day, 
or the next, or next matt. even. Let her think it 
over; and in the meantime, might not Lucius, 
poor fellow, be comforted by a scintilla of — 
‘It would make him so happy, Maud.’ ut 
Maud, though she had been weak enough to plead 
for delay, could not be brought to send any sort 
of message to Sir Lucius. She would think it 
over, she said ; and with this Lady Larpent, after 
a good deal of kissing and many affectionate 
expressions had been employed, was fain to be 
content. 


LAND TELEGRAPH LINES 
THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 


In our country at the present day, land telegraph 
lines are a feature of the landscape as well known 
as roads or railways. They are to be found inter- 
secting it in all directions. From the metropolis as 
a central ganglion, they spread over the land like 
a great system of nerves, ramifying to all places 
of human activity, even to the most remote High- 
land villages. Yet only forty years ago there 
was not a single line in the British Isles, or even 
in Europe, if we except a short experimental 
arrangement at Gottingen. A person who died 
forty years ago, if suddenly called to life in our 
day, would regard the operations of our telegraphs 
as little short of the miraculous. In the first 
place, he would be hopelessly puzzled to account 
at all for the wires which met him everywhere, 
and it would be amusing to hear him conjecture 
their purpose. On being told that they were 
electric telegraph lines, he would most likely be 
as ignorant as before ; for although in his time the 
telegraph was foreseen by leading scientists as a 
great result of the future, the general public had 
no knowledge of its importance. If he were a 
ghost of an inquiring disposition, he would wish 
to know the rationale of electrical communication, 
and the name, use, and nature of the lines he 
saw before him; and, indeed, it may fairly be 
asked whether his informer thus far would not 
then be himself puzzled in turn. 

The rapidity of growth of the electric telegraph, 
and its own occult nature, combine to render its 
mode of action, to say the least, but vaguely 
understood by the people at large. The notion 
that the electric power is very mysterious, has 
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prevented many from trying to get clear ideas 
upon the subject. Yet it is only when we attempt 
to probe its molecular processes that electricity is 
occult. It is an agency that can neither be seen 
nor handled of itself; but its observed effects are 
plain and striking. When we look only at the 
manifest effects of electricity, the operation of the 
telegraph becomes exceedingly simple to compre- 
hend. In the present mgd we wish to explain 
as clearly as possible the rationale and construc- 
tion of land-lines, in the same way as we have 
in former papers explained that of submarine 
cables ; and in doing so, we shall do our best to 
make ourselves intelligible to all. 

Every telegraphic circuit is made up of the 
battery, the key or sending instrument, the wire, 
the receiving instrument, and the earth itself. 
The battery generates the electric current ; the key 
admits it into the wire at the will of the operator ; 
the wire transmits it to the distant station, and 
the earth conveys it back again to the battery ; 
while the receiving instrument at the distant 
station interprets its effects into intelligible 
signals, It thus completes the circuit from one 
pole or outlet of the battery to the other. There 
need be no limit to the extent of the circuit. The 
wire might be taken to the ends of the earth, and 
if led into the ground there, the current would 
find its way a to the battery, or at least it 
would seem to do so by its effects. This con- 
ducting power of the earth is a curious factor in 
all telegraph work, a message being as dependent 
upon it as it is upon the actual wire itself. Unless 
there be a complete circuit of wire and earth, the 
operations of most expert clerk would be in 
vain. 

By working the key according to a code of 
signals, the the currents he lets 
into the line; and their effects on the receivin, 
instrument at the distant station are dodigthensd 
in terms of the same code. Since the current 
returns by the earth, it is necessary, in order to 
make the circuit complete, to keep the wire and 
the earth apart throughout the entire length of the 
line. Unless this be done, the current would escape 
to the earth at the point where they touch, and 
take the short-cut back to the battery. From end 
to end the line-wire must therefore be insulated 
or separated from the earth. Of all known sub- 
stances the air itself is fortunately the best insu- 
lator. To insure therefore that the wire will be 
insulated from the earth, it is only necessary to 
support it properly in the air. But the ordinary 
materials of construction, wood, iron, and stone, 
are not sufficiently good insulators themselves ; 
therefore if the wire were simply supported in 
the air by these substances, the electricity would 
escape by them to earth, and no messages could 
be transmitted or received. To overcome this 
difficulty, and thus prevent the electricity from 
leaking from the wire to the ground, a specially 
good and rigid non-conducting substance must be 
interposed between the wire and its supports. 
These insulators seen on every telegraph post, are 
knobs of glass or stone-ware. The wire is attached 
to them, and they support and insulate it from 
the post; and by these and by the air, an over- 
head line is insulated from the earth. 

There are many interesting facts connected with 
those who first endeavo to turn the subtle 
fluid to practical account. 


After various scientists had made experiments 
with outgoing and incoming wires, Steinheil of 
Munich made the valuable discovery that the 
earth itself might advantageously form the return 
part of the circuit, and take the place of the 
incoming wire. In 1839 the first line was made in 
England, from Paddington Station, London, to 
West Drayton, a distance of thirteen miles. It was 
formed of six copper wires insulated by hemp, and 
inclosed for protection in iron tubing, which was 
buried in the ground along the railway. It was 
thus an underground line, but was er 
insulated. In 1842 Messrs Fothergill and Cooke 
first supported the wire on poles, properly in- 
sulated from it by conical props or insulators of 
earthenware; a practice destined to universal 
extension. In 1844 the first line in America was 
erected from New York to Washington. There 
are now several million miles of land-lines in the 
civilised world, similar throughout except in 
points of mere detail. The largest single line is 
the great Indo-European which stretches from 
Thorn in Prussia, vid Warsaw, Odessa, and Tiflis, 
to Teheran in Persia, a distance of two thousand 
eight hundred and fifty miles, 

In the early days of. telegraphs the wire was of 
copper ; but for certain important reasons it was 
soon found better to employ iron wire instead. 
Iron wire is now used everywhere. The best is 
drawn from rods of the purest Swedish charcoal 
iron. To prevent it from rusting, the wire was 
formerly dipped when red-hot into linseed oil ; but 
it is now galvanised, that is to say coated with 
zinc by being dipped in the molten metal. 

Telegraph posts are usually of wood. In Europe, 
larch and red-fir spars are employed ; in America, 
chestnut and cedar. To prevent decay, larch 
posts are impregnated with sulphate of copper in 
all their pores, and those of red fir with oil of 
creosote, ‘The butt-end which enters the ground 
is likewise often charred. In America, timber is 
so rife that the poles are never so prepared. They 
range from twenty to sixty feet long in England ; 
but in India, where broad rivers have to be 
spanned,'masts of a hundred feet are sometimes 
used, There are usually about thirty posts to 
the mile of wire. In countries like Canada, where 
the range of temperature is from 90° Fahrenheit 
in summer to 20° below zero in winter, the lines 
will expand and contract four or five feet in the 
mile ; and therefore the posts are placed nearer 
to each other than in more equable climes. 

Formerly telegraph wires and poles were subject 
to much damage from lightning. Now however, 
each pole is protected by an iron wire from the 
ground to a few inches above the top, where it 
ends in a point. By this apparatus lightning is 
conveyed harmlessly to the ground, in the same 
manner that it is conveyed down steeples and 
chimney-stalks. Iron posts are coming more and 
more into use, especially in Asia and parts of 
Africa and South America, where Be timber is 
scarce and the climate trying to wood. Iron poles 
are five times more costly than wooden ones, but 
they last at least ten times longer, so they may be 
again in the end, They are certainly the more 
elegant, light, and manageable of the two kinds. 
The insulators are fixed to iron brackets bolted to 
the top portion of the pole. Poles entirely of 
wrought-iron are coming into use in Germany. 
They are light, cheap, and durable, and are 
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founded on granite blocks, In some forest regions 
of Switzerland, India, and Texas the wires are 
supported from living trees by swinging insulators, 
which keep their position when the trees sway in 
the wind, and do not strain the wires. In cities, 
posts are inconvenient, and the wires are simply 
fixed to walls, as in the Catacombs of Paris and 
under railway bridges, or supported on house-tops 
by short poles and brackets. 

The insulators are the most important point in 
the construction of a line. In Europe, porcelain 
or earthenware insulators are almost everywhere 
in use; whereas in America glass is preferred, 
although Europe long ago abandoned it. Not 
only must the material of the insulator be an 
excellent non-conductor, but its shape must be 
such that dust will not lodge on it, and it should 
be repellant of moisture. Water is a good con- 
ductor, and a film of rain or dew on the surface 
of the insulator acts as a conductor. It should 
therefore dry quickly in the sun; its surface 
should be le glazed, and without flaw. In 
England, brown earthenware insulators are more 
common than those of white porcelain, because 
cheaper. All insulators, whether of glass or clay, 
or other substance, have aye the shape of 
an inverted cup. The under hollow is sheltered 
from rain, while the outside may be wet, An 
iron shank fitted into the hollow serves to fix the 
insulator to the bracket or cross-arm carrying it 
on the pole ; and the wire is attached to a groove 
in the knob or top. Between the wire and the 
bracket of the pole there is therefore interposed 
the full thickness of the insulator, and the whole 
outer and inner surface. Any leakage of elec- 
tricity from wire to pole must therefore either 
find its way through the body of the substance, 
or over that length of surface. In Varley’s 
insulator, which is one of the best of its kind, the 
hollow is shaped like a double —_ so as to 
double the interposed surface. In wild countries, 
insulators are often hooded with iron for protec- 
tion against injury. 

In constructing a line, the ground is first sur- 
veyed and the mechanical details settled. The 
site of each post is then marked out by a peg 
driven into the ground, and the work of construc- 
tion begins. A gang of men dig or blast out the 
post-holes in advance; another gang fix the 
insulators to the posts, and erect them in the 
holes, The wire is uncoiled from a drum along- 
side, and strained to deaden or kill its excessive 
springiness. It is then drawn tight between 
two poles, and bound to the insulator. The 
different lengths of wire are jointed together 
by a peculiar twist called the Britannia Joint, 
which is overrun with solder. In this way the 
work proceeds, When broad rivers have to be 
crossed, the wire is floated over on a raft, and 
strained between tall posts called masts. If the 
river is too wide for a single air-span, recourse is 
had.to an under-river cable. In parts where the 
posts are exposed to strong gales, or at sharp turns 
where the pulls of the wires on the post do not 
balance each other, the posts require to be stayed 
with iron wires or wooden struts founded in the 
earth; and sometimes double or triple posts 
braced together are adopted. A land-line requires 
very: little testing in the course of its erection ; 
but all the materials are carefully tested before 
beginning; the posts and the wires for strength ; 


and the insulators one by one, for electric insula- 
tion. 

In many respects, iron air-lines are unsuitable 
to cities; they rapidly deteriorate in the acid 
atmosphere; they are often ‘faulty, and are more- 
over very unsightly. Underground lines have 
therefore taken their place ; and in London alone 
there are some three thousand miles of these sub- 
terranean nerves, A line buried in the earth is safe 
from the dangers of the upper air; but it is not so 
easy to get at when repairs are needed, as an air- 
line. The earliest experimental underground line 
in England was laid in 1839. It was of copper wire 
insulated by a covering of hemp, and inclosed for 
protection in iron and lead tubing. Like all the 
other earliest attempts elsewhere, it failed through 
insufficient insulation. In 1845 a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed in Prussia to consider the 
advisability of laying a system of underground 
lines. Gutta-percha as an insulator was then 
receiving attention in England, and Dr Werner 
Siemens recommended its adoption to the Prussian 
government. Three thousand miles of gutta-percha- 
covered wire was accordingly laid; but failed 
entirely after a few years ; and underground lines 
were abandoned in Prussia in favour of air-lines. 
Similarly in England, the Magnetic Telegraph 
Company laid gutta-percha-covered wires between 
Liverpool and Manchester; but had to replace 
them piecemeal by air-lines. Now however, that 
technical experience has accumulated, subterranean 
lines are taking a useful place in telegraphy. The 
German government has various underground 
lines of communication between Berlin and the 
western frontier ; and there is now a postal tele- 
graph line of conductors, inclosed in stoneware 
pipes, between Liverpool and Manchester. 

he subterranean wires are without exception 
of copper, covered with gutta-percha, laid on in 
several coatings; and sometimes tape, soaked in 
Stockholm tar as a preservative, is bound. over 
all. They are incl for safety and cleanliness 
in pipes of iron, lead, or stoneware, and buried 
a foot or two underground. There is no objection 
to water entering the pipes—it is rather preserva- 
tive of gutta-percha—but sand and dirt must be 
kept out. In London the pipes are of iron, and 
of various diameters, according to the number of 
wires they have to contain. A four-inch pipe holds 
one hundred and twenty wires. They are laid 
under the pavement twenty inches deep, and near 
the curb, so as to be out of the way of passengers 
when being repaired. Along the line there are draw- 
boxes and joint-boxes alternately, two hundred yards 
apart, each having a cast-iron lid flush with the 
pavement, The wires are drawn together through 
the pipes from the draw-boxes in lengths of four 
pad a yards, each end of the bundle of lengths 
being drawn two hundred yards in an opposite 
direction to the other end, from the draw-box as 
a centre. The London wayfarer sees almost daily, 
as he hurries along the pavement, the drawing in 
or out of the wires, the open joint-box and the 
jointer at work with his spirit-lamps for soldering, 
and for softening the gutta-percha ; while a light 
van stands by with the battery and electrical 
apparatus for testing the work as it proceeds. Each 
section of four hundred yards is tested for insula- 
tion, resistance, and for conductivity of the copper 
wire ; and after it is jointed on to the rest of the 
line, these tests are repeated for the whole line. 
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If the result is as it should be, the next section is 
then joined on. 

Subterranean wires are little subject to faults or 
leakages as compared with air-lines. A number 
of spare wires are usually drawn into the tubes 
along with the others, to supply the place of those 
becoming defective. When these are used up and 
a wire breaks down, it is necessary to draw out 
the lot in order to repair it, and as this frays 
the gutta-percha, it becomes needful sometimes to 
renew the whole. While the sudden atmospheric 
changes, so frequent in England, cause the insula- 
tion of our land-lines to vary very irregularly, 
subterranean, like submarine lines, are tolerably 
exempt from this disturbance, being in general 
uniformly surrounded with water. 

Though every care is taken to prevent the 
electricity from leaving its legitimate path the 
wire, the leakage is nevertheless more or less 
constant, even in the weather most propitious 
for its transit, Thus on a line from London 
to Edinburgh not more than three-fourths of 
the current sent out reaches its destination. 
The remaining fourth has oozed out in some 
mysterious way. In wet or foggy weather not 
more than a fourth will escape leakage. The 
resistance of a well-dried insulator is equal to 
about a million miles of what is termed ‘ number 
eight’ line-wire; but a shower of rain may sud- 
denly diminish this a hundredfold, and when the 
sun shines out again it rapidly recovers its old 
value. We thus see how the insulation of an 
air-line may be subject to sudden fluctuations; 
and as every insulator steals away a portion of 
the current, the signalling instrument requires to 
mean to suit the altered conditions of the 

e. 


To maintain the lines, both overhead and under- 
ground, in efficient working order, regular periodi- 
cal tests are taken of the resistance of the wires to 
the passage of the current, and the amount of 
leakage to earth. When faults occur, they are 
localised by proper tests, like the faults in sub- 
marine cables, and the lines inspected for their 
discovery and removal. In another paper we 
shall describe the working of land telegraph 


AUNT BARBARA’S PRESENT. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


TxE following afternoon brought Mrs Mortimer; 
a note being despatched to ask her husband to 
join the party at dinner. He proved a very 
agreeable companion to Mr Forrester; and both 
husband and wife were considered great acquisi- 
tions to the circle. In the course of the evening 
Mrs Mortimer gratified them by relating the 
simple story which led to their acquaintance. 

*To plead my excuse,’ she began, ‘for such a 
marriage as ours, I must try to explain the misery 
of my position in my father’s house before I 
consented to it. I was the only daughter of Mr 
Wyndham of Rosemere in Shropshire, a fact 
which in itself prejudiced my father against me. 
The estate had for so many generations, though 
not entailed, descended in a direct line from 
father to son, that he could not endure the idea 


of not having a male heir; and as time rolled on 
without the fulfilment of his wishes, his temper 
became almost unbearable to my dear mother and 
myself. Still we were happy in each other’s 
society, till, to my inexpressible grief, her death 
separated us for ever in this world! For long 
after my bereavement I was perfectly inconsolable ; 
and it was some relief to my sorrow when my 
father announced his intention of sending me to 
school at Cheltenham. The new life, occupation, 
and the society of young companions helped to 
restore my spirits ; but when at the approach of 
the summer vacation others were rejoicing, I alone 
dreaded my return to my desolate home. Still I 
looked forward hopefully to the time when I 
should take my place as mistress of my father’s 
house, and supply as far as possible my dear 
mother’s place to him, Judge then of my bitter 
disappointment when I received a letter from him 
to inform me of his approaching marriage, and 
giving me leave to be present at the ceremony 
or not as I might feel disposed. 

‘In a passion of grief I declined the cold invita- 
tion, and gladly accepted one from my most inti- 
mate friend at school, Miss Mortimer, to pass a 
few weeks with her in London. In this friend’s 
brother I saw my future husband. At this time 
I was not quite seventeen, George nearly seven 
years older, but still too young to have had much 
experience of the world. I had none whatever ; 
and I had no doubt that his income, derived from 
a government office, was quite sufficient to warrant 
an engagement. But love and prudence seldom 
go hand in hand; in our case the former 
pron 3 and we parted with mutual vows of 
eternal fidelity. 

‘On my return to Rosemere I found my position 
in my father’s house almost intolerable. Mrs 
Wyndham’s temper was not only a violent but a 
jealous one. The most ordinary demonstrations 
of affection between my father and myself were 
sure to incur her displeasure ; and if I ventured 
to give the slightest order to the servants, who 
were wont to fly at my bidding, she would 
remind me that she, not I, was their mistress. 
At last so miserable was my existence, that I 
believe I should have acce an offer I received 
from a rich old friend of my father’s, had my 
affections been Soongeane. As it was, when Mrs 
Wyndham discovered that I had actually declined 
this advantageous offer, her anger knew no 
bounds, and she worried my poor father into the 
extreme measure of insisting upon its acceptance. 
In terror I wrote to George, under cover to his 
sister, to acquaint him with my peniven, and at 
the same time confided my trouble to one whose 
fidelity to me was greater than her prudence, 
This person had been my nurse, and then lived in 
a cottage on the estate. From mistaken affection 
for her young mistress, she proposed that George 
and I cel meet there and discuss our future 

lans. He was overjoyed to accept old Martha 

lake’s offer, and soon arrived from London in 
high spirits. His presence revived mine; and the 
meeting ended with my consent, given in fear and 
trembling, to an elopement, all necessary arrange- 
ments being made with Martha’s help then and 
there. Pray remember,’ said Mrs Mortimer to 
her newly found friends, ‘that I was but a school- 
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girl, and in mortal fear of being forced into a 
detested marriage. Never was poor girl more 
sorely tempted to escape from a cruel sentence, 
though I confess the mode of doing so was rash, 
Martha’s first step in the plan was to give out to 
her neighbours that she was going to visit some 
friends in the North. This excited no suspicion, as 
she was known to have relations in Scotland ; so 
she made her own preparations openly, taking by 
degrees all that was necessary of my wardrobe to 
pack with her own clothes; and the same day on 
which my nurse left her cottage with the good 
wishes of all her humble friends and neighbours, 
I fled from my father’s house alone, half repenting 
of the step I was about to take, but never to 
return, Once I nearly turned back; but as if 
divining my thoughts, George at that moment 
emerged from the plantation which bounds the 
Park, and hurried me into a conveyance which was 
waiting beyond it. In afew minutes I was seated 

» by his side, and rapidly driven towards the first 
stage on the road to Gretna, Here, as previously 
arranged, we were joined by old Martha, who was 
delighted with the success of her plans, and 
honestly thought she was doing me a great service 
by accompanying us to the abode of the far-famed 
“priest” of Gretna Green, where she witnessed our 
marriage. Had either of these persons been now 
living, the loss of the certificate would not have 
been important.’ 

‘Was the Ab ongon who married you really a 
blacksmith, Mrs Mortimer ?’ asked Dora. 

‘No, she replied. ‘The person who officiated 
in our case was an innkeeper ; and strange to say no 
one belonging to that calling had ever been known 
to act as priest. It is merely a popular error, 
probably originating or rather derived from the 
classical story of Vulcan being employed to forge 
hymeneal chains, But I assure = the ceremony 
as performed at Gretna was calculated to dispel 
all classical or even romantic ideas. I need 
scarcely say that the religious element was alto- 
‘gether ignored.’ 

‘ Were there no other witnesses to the marriage ?” 
inquired Mrs Forrester. 

“There were two,’ replied Mrs Mortimer, smil- 
ing. ‘The post-boys were called for that purpose ; 
but one could not write ; and the other was so 
tipsy that it was necessary to turn him out of the 
room. Thus it happened that my faithful Martha 
was the only person capable of signing, except the 
so-called priest, who gave me the 7 with strict 
injunctions to keep it myself; but I handed it to 
George directly, and have never seen it since that 
hour, till you, dear Lady Davenant, put it into my 
hands yesterday. 

‘ After the ceremony, Martha proceeded alone to 
Kelso, where her friends resided, and there took 
a charming cottage for us, which we made our 
headquarters for a month out of George’s six 
weeks’ leave from his office. Thence we made 
excursions to every place of note within reasonable 
distance, or spent the day on the banks of the 
lovely Tweed, sometimes fishing for trout, some- 
times wandering amid the surrounding pastoral 
scenery. We finished our little tour at the 
beautiful city which so well deserves the name 
of “Modern Athens.” All this was very delight- 
ful, but very expensive ; and there was one serious 
drawback to my happiness, which did not much 


communication with us, and all my letters were 
returned unopened. Time softened this distress ; 
but with all my dear husband’s affection, I could 
never feel completely happy. 

‘The last fortnight of George’s vacation was 
devoted to taking and furnishing our home. It 
was a pretty villa at Putney, with a large garden, 
all being laid out in lawn, shrubbery, and flower- 
beds, “which especially pleased us; but far too 
expensive for our income, which was not more 
than two hundred and fifty pounds a year. He 
had about one thousand pounds from his father, 
out of which small capital he had spent quite one 
hundred pounds upon our marriage, and a con- 
siderable sum upon furniture, to which was added 
a splendid grand-pianoforte by Broadwood, as a 
surprise for me. I was so delighted with this 
present, that George was tempted to repeat the 
aye by the purchase of an Erard harp. Then 
or the first time I began to think that we might 
be spending too much money ; but George always 
reasoned away my fears, expressing his conviction 
that my father would relent, and at least never 
allow us to want. With this hope our faithful 
Martha, who was our only servant, proposed going 
to Rosemere. She wished to sell her effects there, 
as she was determined to remain with me, she 
said, until she could be of no further use to me, 
Dear old friend! for so I may indeed call her ; her 
usefulness ended only with her death. 

‘When she arrived at my father’s house, she 
begged in vain to see him. The housekeeper 
declared that it was more than her place was worth 
even to take in her name, particularly at that 
time. “Miss Helena’s chance is worse than ever,” 
she said. “ Madam is in her trouble up-stairs, 
and the master in his study a-praying for a boy. 
There ’ll be news for your young mistress, Mrs 
Blake, before morning.” 

‘ The news did reach Martha just before she left 
the village ; and she brought us the intelligence 
that a son and heir was born to Rosemere Dut a 
few hours earlier than it appeared in the papers, 
which would otherwise have been our only intima- 
tion of the event. From this time there was a 
perceptible difference in George’s spirits ; he was 
even more affectionate if possible, but grave and 
abstracted ; our musical evenings were at an end, as 
he no longer appeared to care for music ; nor did 
he care to talk of the fond hope now. drawing near 
its fulfilment ; so my only confidant was my dear 
old nurse, who helped me with my pretty needle- 
work ; and being thus occupied, at length con- 
sented to have the assistance of another servant. 
Up to this time her admirable management had 
kept the mere household expenses in tolerable 
order; but alas! after the birth of my little 
Helena and all the consequent outlay, George 
could no longer conceal from me that he was in 
pecuniary difficulties. At first I was angry at 
not having been trusted at once; but his great 
distress soon disarmed me, and I entreated him to 
tell me the worst, that I might know how to act. 
George then did what he ought to have done at 
first ; he informed me that the great increase in 
our expenses during the past year had involved 
him seriously, and that the dread of depriving me 
of the comforts to which I had been accustomed 
when I was least able to bear their loss, had alone 
prevented him making me acquainted with our 
position, I deeply regretted that my want of 


an George. My father refused to hold any 
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experience should have blinded me to the truth ; 
but I at once determined that at least the evil 
should not increase. 

‘In the evening after his confession, I met 
George with as much cheerfulness as I could 
command, and told him I had a proposal to make 
to him. He looked at me listlessly, as if thinking 
that no proposal of mine could be of much use ; 
but I pointed to a pile of unpaid bills on my 
writing-table, and said with as little effort as 
possible: “The harp and piano must pay these. 
They ought to realise one hundred pounds, having 
cost more than double.” 

‘There was a deep groan from poor George, who 
tried to interrupt me; but I continued: “ When 
that is settled, you will be able to meet other 
debts by degrees; and as baby is three months 
old, I can leave her part of the day and take an 
engagement as daily governess.” 

“Daily what?” exclaimed George. “ You had 
better apply for a clerkship in the Admiralty !” 

‘I desired him not to talk nonsense, as I was 
quite serious; but for some days he declared he 
would never consent to such a thing ; however, 
eventually I gained my point. 

‘After many fruitless expeditions in answer to 
advertisements, it occurred to me that Mr Kelly, 
my father’s solicitor, might help me in the matter. 
I had not seen him since I was a school-girl ; but 
I thought, from his knowledge of my family, that 
he might feel some interest in me. I determined 
therefore to call upon him, and without consult- 
ing George, who rejoiced in every failure I met 
with, so great was his repugnance to the plan. 

‘When Mr Kelly understood who I was, he 
expressed himself very willing to assist me, on 
the one condition, that he might write to my father 
on the subject first. Of course I consented ; and 
was not surprised to hear that a formal answer 
was the result, stating that “all communications 
between Mr Wyndham and his daughter were 
henceforth at an end.” Mr Kelly had no further 
seruple in acting for me. He questioned me 
— closely as to my acquirements, and then 

rew up a suitable advertisement, salary to be one 
hundred pounds per annum; reference to him- 
self. I did not expect so much; but I left his 
chambers in good spirits. 

‘A week having elapsed and no application 

t made in reference to the advertisement, I 
nt to feel very uneasy as to its success, when 
one evening we were startled by the now unusual 
sound of the visitors’ bell; and Mr Kelly was 
announced. I saw at once by his countenance 
that he had brought me good news, which he soon 
confirmed by informing me that he had an engage- 
ment to offer me. A client of his had seen the 
advertisement, and considering Mr Kelly’s recom- 
mendation sufficient, had requested him to secure 
my services at once. How grateful I felt! No 
suspense ; no trouble but to convince my husband 
that I ought to accept it. 

‘Mr Kelly said there was but one objection— 
he thought I looked too young. “Perhaps you 
could wear a cap, or do something to your hair 
to make you look older,” said this business-like 
gentleman ; but George, starting up, declared his 
wife should not make a guy of herself to please 
any one. 

‘We both laughed at him; and Mr Kelly pro- 


wife of General Dalrymple, then in India, who 
had brought her three daughters to England for 
the completion of their education. “She has 
taken a house in Wilton Street, Grosvenor Place ; 
so I should suggest,” said our kind friend, “ your 
removal to some small street in that locality.” 

‘George and I listened in lexed silence, 
We knew to do this we must hasten the sale of 
the harp and piano. Mr Kelly saw our hesitation, 
and by degrees drew from us a full statement of 
our difficulties. The kind-hearted old gentleman 
absolutely refused to allow such a sacrifice as we 
proposed, and finally insisted upon lending us a 
sufficient sum to meet existing demands and move 
to this neighbourhood, from which we could both 
walk to our respective avocations, 

‘Our last evening in our pretty villa was of 
course a sorrowful one; and the small house at 
Pimlico looked gloomy compared with our first 
home with its fragrant garden, always bright 
with flowers in summer and verdant with ever- 
greens in winter. Still we were determined to 
make the best of everything; and as soon as we 
were settled in our new home I was installed: in 
my engagement. Mrs Dalrymple and I were 
mutually satisfied, and I was soon much interested 
in my three docile pupils. My duties and my 
husband’s being over at the same hour, we made 
a point of meeting in the Park and walking home 
together. Again we enjoyed our music of an 
evening, and rejoiced in the growth and beauty 
of our dear little Helena; so that we became 
quite reconciled to the change in our habits of 


life. 

‘Thus happil ears of my engage- 
ment with alrymples, But 
again gathering over our heads. My poor old nurse 
was seized with a kind of fit, from which her 
age made recovery doubtful, though every care 
was bestowed upon her; and I confess my cou 
was shaken to the utmost at the prospect of 
my second confinement without her motherly care 
and devoted attention. About the same time Mrs 
Dalrymple informed me that the General had 
written to hasten her departure for Calcutta ; and 
the family was soon plunged into all the bustle 
of preparation for their voyage. Studies were at 
an end ; but I continued my daily visits, generally 
neemeees by my little Helena, thus relievin 
poor Martha of her greatest anxiety. At rasan 4 
all was prepared for their departure. The last 

king-case had been sent to the ship, and the 

y was fixed for the Dalrymples to go on board. 
I spent the last evening with them, and received 
many pretty keepsakes from my affectionate pupils. 
Their mother gratified me extremely by expressing 
her entire satisfaction at the result of my labours 
in .her family ; and as a parting gift, begged my 
acceptance of the jewel casket which has fallen 
into your hands, As I thanked her, I think I 
must have looked my surprise at the costliness 
as well as the apparent uselessness of such a 
present to me; for Mrs Dalrymple quickly added : 
“Tt is much too large for my own use; so I 
intended, if I had not been so pressed for time, 
to have it altered for you into a work-table, 
which would be easily effected by having it placed 
upon a pedestal. And I also intended to have 
the painting taken from the lid, and framed for 
your husband, as it is an exact likeness of your- 


ceeded to tell me that this friend of his was the | self. 
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‘She interrupted my thanks by telling me that 
I should find within the casket the wherewithal 
to make these alterations, should I wish it ; and 
further, that I should not hesitate even to dispose 
of the casket, should necessity compel.’ 


AMUSEMENTS AT SEA. 


Very varied have been the methods adopted by 
the passengers and crew of the outward or home- 
ward bound vessel to vary the monotony of a 
long sea-voyage. Besides indulging in fishing, 
shooting, and seal-catching where practicable, the 
Arctic voyager when imprisoned in the ice has 
relieved the tedium by inditing Arctic» Miscel- 
lanies in newspaper form, and in indulging in 
wonderfully comic private theatricals, all of which 
recreations have been duly chronicled in various 
books of adventure, as well as by the news- 


apers. 

, The following unusual incident was witnessed 
by those on board a ship bound from England to 
Madras when about five degrees north of the 
equator. On the evening of a lovely day, large 
numbers of flying-fish had been playing round 
the vessel, when their deadly enemy the bonito 
appeared. In turn, the bonito were attacked 
by the barracuta, which leaped high out of the 
water as they caught their victims. Four large 
barracuta came dashing along, seemingly all in 
chase of one bonito. When within a few yards 
of the ship, all four made a leap; the successful 
captor springing high out of the water, prey in 
mouth, and falling crash on the poop-deck within 
three feet of the man at the wheel. The force 
with which it fell, besides making a hole in the 
deck half an inch deep, severed its head from 
the snout, eighteen inches inwards on the body. 
The fish measured five feet long, and weighed 
about forty-five pounds. Although incidents like 
the above, from their uncommon nature, do not 
come within the scope of amusements at sea, yet 
they are worthy of record, from their unusual 
character and the interest they excite at the 
time. 

A common plan for fishing at sea is to pay the 
line over the stern as far as required, making it 
fast to the quarter-boat’s davits or other con- 
venient part. When a vessel is becalmed, the 
towing-line becomes of no use, and a shorter 
line will answer the purpose. After a long 
calm, the flying-fish, getting accustomed to the 
presence of the vessel, play around in large 
numbers. A small piece of dough on the hook 
serves as a bait, but you must not give him 
time to open his wings; if you do so, he com- 
mences his flight off at a right angle, and his 
mouth being very tender, having no teeth like 
the herring, he instantly tears himself away from 
the hook and is lost. Some naturalists have 
maintained the flight of these fish to be nothing 
more than a leap sustained by the spread of their 
wings or pectoral fins, and that the true cause of 
their movements through the air are the spring- 
movements which they impart to their body by 
means of their very strong side muscles, just 
as other fish propel themselves through water. 
Driven from the sea by their voracious enemies, 
or attracted by a _ on board, they become an 
easy prey without the trouble of catching. They 


are sweet eating, and are therefore greatly prized ; 
and when the captain’s wife is on board, a 
glass of grog to Jack is not unfrequently the 
reward for a fair-sized fish. A large flying-fish 
has been known to leap on board and strike a 
nger violently on the forehead, very much to 
surprise. 
The presence of a shark in the neighbourhood 
of the vessel is sufficient to cause considerable 
excitement on board. Work is generally suspended 
until the capture is made. If the shark is hungry, 
he soon bites ; there is a quick turn over, shewin; 
his big mouth and white belly, a sharp tug, an 
he is fast. When landed on deck, he will swing 
his tail about in fine style, until he receives his 
quietus by several raps over the head with the 
capstan bar ; then the tail is cut off, and probably 
nailed as a trophy to the jib-boom. The jaws will 
be secured by some one as an ornament, and the 
backbone for making a walking-stick. Shark’s 
skin when dried makes a good substitute for 
sand-paper ; tobacco-pouches and needle-bags are 
also made from it. The voracity of the shark is 
sufficiently apparent from the fact that it has 
been known to swallow nearly the whole of 
another one as it was thrown piece by piece over- 
board, 

When the turtle is taken, as sometimes happens, 
in any quantity, there is usually a surfeit of it 
for some time afterwards—turtle-soup being at a 
discount! Occasionally a porpoise is caught, but 
they swim so fast that it requires a sure hand and 
a steady eye to drive home the harpoon, Fishing 
for gulf-weed in the Sargasso Sea on a home- 
ward journey, is a favourite amusement. The 
practice of catching Cape pigeons, s, the alba- 
tross, and numberless other sea-birds, with a 
string and baited hook, is one which is cruel in 
the extreme, and ought to be sternly discounte- 
nanced. 

All the Cunard and other large steam-ships 
possess a good aeay for light reading; besides 
which there are usually many little solacements 
for relieving the tedium of the first-class passen- 
gers. When the weather is fine there are games 
of shovel-board on the deck, that draw a number 
of players and onlookers, The pieces of wood are 
flat discs easily handled in shoving them along 
to a goal, as in the case of bowls. This forms 
an agreeable recreation and affords good exercise. 
When outdoor amusement is impracticable, the 
saloon has its clusters of passengers, busy at 
something or other. One party will be playing 
whist ; another is eagerly watching a game at chess ; 
a third party will be listening to a thrilling tale 
of the sea by an old salt ; a fourth is attend- 
ing to a game at backgammon. In the evening, 
when lamps are lit, there is sometimes a kind of 
musical concert, for which an obliging young 
lady, or — a musically inclined purser, pre- 
sides at the piano. Often in ships of this descri 
tion there is a good deal of heavy betting. e 
bets will be as to the day and hour of arrival at 

rt, what will be the number of the first pilot- 
a that presents itself, and so on ; some of the 
bets being sufficiently ridiculous and the cause of 
much fun, but also the loss of a good deal of 
money. In all the well-regulated vessels, the 
ship-officers are strictly excluded from gaming or 
betting. 

The youngsters who happen to be on board 
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have their own amusement in the games and 
sports of children. To these juveniles, the cow 
is an object of much interest. The poor animal, 
which is required for the sake of its milk, occupies 
(as we have seen it) a booth at the corner of one 
of the paddle-boxes. There, well bedded, and 
tied up cowhouse fashion, it is observed munching 
its food with the most perfect placidity ; although 
a thousand miles from home, and the sea all 
around with long sweeping waves, might be sup- 
posed to disturb its equanimity. For air, it has 
a door, with the upper part left open. Stretching 
over the lower half docr, the children look in an 

e their comments on the comfortable quarters, 
speak of the nice smell of hay, and wonder if 
> ae cow is ever sea-sick. We have seldom seen 
a fractious child in arms who has not been soothed 
by being treated to a look at the cow. This 

tice of taking cows to sea is one of the 
uxuries of modern travelling. A concern such 
as the Cunard has an establishment of cows at 
Liverpool and New York, and there is a change 
of animals each voyage. A curious life that for 
a cow. Twelve days browsing in a field and 
stretching its legs, and the next twelve crossing 
the Atlantic. one of these cows could write 
the story of its life, it might tell of having crossed 
the Atlantic a hundred and fifty times, and seen 
a good deal of the world. 

Shut out from the ordinary cares which vex 
the landsman, it does not require much to pro- 
voke excitement and fun at sea, A passing ship, 
the glimpse of distant land, or anything in the 
slightest degree out of the usual course, will be 

rovocative of conversation, When a dirty night 
is coming on, sailors will be bothered with ques- 
tions as to whether it will be very bad weather, 
if it will last long, and such-like. Sunday at sea 
is generally well observed. Hid away however, 
in some quiet corner may perhaps be seen a squad 
playing at cards; while within a dozen yards of 
them another group will be singing hymns, with a 
considerable crowd around them, a few of whom 
are joining. Service on that day is held once at 
least on deck, and is very impressive in fine 
weather. Nothing is heard to break the silence 
but the soft gush of the wind through the rigging, 
and the gentle ripple of the waves as the vessel 
quietly ploughs its way onward, It has been no 
uncommon thing in passenger-ships to have a 
weekly paper, all sorts of possible and impossible 
nonsense finding its way into its columns. One 
might read that a frightful murder had been 
committed at some early hour in the morning on 
board, which resolved itself into the fact of a 
sheep or a pig having had its throat cut. When 
a serial tale is attempted, it sometimes proves 
specially interesting, as embracing the life-history 
Sane one on board. In one vessel, each man 
of the crew was presented with a bound copy 
of the paper printed during the voyage. Quoits 
made from rope are sometimes used by those 
who are fond of the game; and kite-flying is 
indulged in by others, when the kite very often 
gets lost. 

A ludicrous incident occurred to the crew of a 
vessel lying in the Bitter Lakes, while they were 
opel § in bathing. By some accident, the signal 


to start was made, and the vessel darted forward, 
leaving them sputtering in the water far behind. 


board the same vessel the heat was felt to be 


most intense in passing through the Suez Canal, 
so that many of the passengers slept beneath 
some slight shelter on deck. The pigs, sheep, 
and poultry taking unwonted liberties one night, 
had escaped from their usual imprisonment. A 
vagrant pig smelling at the foot of one of the 
sleepers on deck received an hysterical kick, which 
drove it in a promiscuous manner amongst the 
other sleepers. The captain, roused by the 
unwonted noise on deck, blew up everybody 
from his cabin window, without appearing on the 
scene. It turned out that he ior been sleeping 
in his bath for coolness, hence his hesitation to 
appear at once on deck, The presence of a parrot 
or a monkey on board is a source of unfailing 
amusement. A black monkey on board this 
same vessel frequently made a black kitten a 
martyr to its attentions. Seizing the kitten by 
the tail, it would drag its enwiliag form along 
the deck, till mounting a coil of rope, still pulling 
stoutly by the tail, its further progress would be 
prevented, as the animal dug its claws into the 
coil of rope. Several hens in the hen-coop were 
remarked to be entirely bare of feathers round the 
neck, The explanation was, that the monkey 
would perch on the hen-coop, and seizing the 
head of any of the hens when extended beyond 
the bars, pulled out the feathers, and then sucked 
the oil from the quills. 

The leisure time which Jack possesses, commonly 
after 5.30 or 6 o’clock P.M.,is sometimes utilised 
in such thrifty work as the manufacture of mats 
and hearth-rugs, from cuttings obtained from the 
carpet-weavers, for friends or family at home. A 
pastime like that formerly indulged in when 
crossing the Line, seems also like it to have 
fallen into disuse, and as it has not been so often 
described, we give a brief account of it here. It is 
called throwing the dead-horse overboard. Sailors 
when joining a ship generally receive a month’s 
pay in advance ; this they call the dead-horse. At 
the close of the month, weather permitting, the 
effigy of a horse, life-size, is made, and stuffed with 
straw, rags, or anything else handy. The mane 
and tail are made of oakum ; and in the dark this 
strange piece of handiwork somewhat resembles a 
dead horse. This they lay on deck on its side; 
one man sits upon it; the rest pulling at a rope 
made fast to the manufactured animal, and keep- 
ing time to the song given out by the sailor who 
sits upon it. The doggerel is something to this 
effect : 


‘Poor old man, your horse will die. 
(Chorus) And I say so, and I hope so. 
Poor old man, your horse will die, 
(Chorus) Oh! poor old man.’ 


And so the song proceeds according to the talent of 
the singer, only the chorus remains the same ; and 
at the utterance of the words in italics, the rope is 
pulled. Passengers on board to whom the thing 
1s a novelty crowd around ; within half an hour 
it is dragged to the quarter-deck. A line is ready 
from the lee-side of the main-yard, which is 
attached to the horse, with the man still upon it, 
only fastened in such a manner that he shall be 
secure when it drops away. Horse and man are 
hoisted to the yard-arm ; after a few seconds, with 
a blue light burning, and the men still singing, the 
horse is cut away, and drops into the water. The 


rider throwing the light after the horse, comes "a 
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deck. On such an occasion the captain, as well as 
the passengers, treats the sailors. ; 
But how many hours are passed away at sea in 
watching the long regular swell, the beautiful 
tropical skies, the noble vessel gliding along with 
such unceasing motion, and in chewing the cud 
of sweet and bitter fancy! The truth of the 
Psalmist’s words comes al then in all its 
reality : ‘They that go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters, these see the 
works of the Lord and his wonders in the deep.’ 
On quiet moonlight nights, a walk on deck is help- 
ful to the reflective powers. As you see pas- 
sengers lying over the rail by themselves long 
after the usual time for turning in, and ask what 
they are doing, very likely the reply will be: 
‘Only thinking’ Much of this ‘thinking’ may be 
idle reverie, but much of it also may be profitable, 
soothing, and restful. A regular bustling excite- 
ment sets in, as the vessel nears the end of the 
voyage. N othing else is talked of ; plans are laid, 
and changed a dozen times over. When the 
haven is reached, a sigh seems to rise from each 
heart, a load seems lifted off each mind, and tears 
well up in the eyes of many in spite of all efforts 
to keep them down. Some seem sorry to leave 
the vessel which has been their home for so long 
a time ; but the final parting comes ; promises are 
made, tokens of remembrance are exchanged— 
then each goes his own way, to forget everything, 
perhaps, save the principal events of the voyage. 


BY SWIFT TUGELA. 


‘Igama laké ubani na?’ was my observation to 
Ikanda the old Kaffir who was sitting on his 
heels in front of me watching me cleaning my 
gun, In plain English I asked him: ‘What is 
his name?’ This referred to a white man who, 
the old Zulu said, had been a sojourner for some 
time across the Tugéla, on whose banks I had 
been for a couple of weeks. (Here—being two 
days’ journey from its mouth—it is about the 
breadth of the Thames at Richmond.) In response, 
the old fellow simply answered in liquid tone 
and deep voice: ‘Umhlopé” This did not much 
enlighten me. I had forgotten for the moment 
that Kaffirs never know our proper designations, 
but name us according to some habit or pecu- 
liarity ; and some of these names are very ludi- 
crous, I remember one man whose Kaffirs called 
him ‘hot-water, and for a long time the origin 
of this was buried in mystery, until I discovered 
while staying with him, that every morning he 
shouted for ‘hot water’ to shave with. ‘Lungs’ 
was a name given to a consumptive master 
who coughed much. Among themselves are such 
names as Ijuba, the ‘wild dove ;’ Utangofola, the 
‘fence-breaker,’ &c. Now when the old hunter, 
whose own name was Ikanda, the ‘egg,’ told me 
that the name of the wanderer was Umhlopé or 
‘White,’ it shewed a peculiarity there could be 
no mistaking. The ‘Thames at Richmond’ 
suggests irresistibly the vast difference there is 
between that homely river and the startling 
Tugéla in the far-off African land ; just the differ- 
ence there is between the prim, trim sojourner on 
the banks of the former, and the naked, bronze- 


skinned, irresponsible savage bounding over the 
rocks of the latter. The one river somewhat 
meekly and respectably plying its ‘watery task’ 
by villas where ‘retired Leisure within trim 
gardens takes his pleasure ;’ the other headlong, 
foam-flecked, at times with uprooted trees whirling 
like straws on its bosom, driven from the dark 
kloofs of the Drakensberg with a mighty impe- 
tuosity, to find at last peace and eternity in the 
vast ocean beyond. 

Three motives had impelled me to this lonely 
land—which recent tragic events have rendered 
famous. First, an innate love of solitude ; then a 
love for science—botanic, geologic, or otherwise. 
And lastly, I was impelled by that hunting instinct 
which no doubt has descended from our flint- 
arrow and stone-hatchet-using ancestors, But apart 
from mere sport, I had to obtain food daily for 
myself and my Cingalese servant ; all I had with 
me being a sack of biscuits and a bottle of curry- 
powder! I had plenty of variety: fish from the 
tiver, birds from the woodlands; where also 
could be found the tiny Ipiti antelope, and the 
larger Umkonka. In addition, Ikanda’s daughters 
brought me daily a huge bowl of milk, for which 
a little present was only necessary. Very shapely 
were the two young damsels, yet in their ‘ teens ;’ 
and kindly and pleasant their soft brown eyes. 
Their sole clothing consisted of a little apron of 
beads, unless the brightly burnished brass anklets, 
armlets, and necklaces glittering on their brown 
limbs, can be counted articles of clothing. They 
were innocent, merry, unembarrassed ; and devoid 
of shyness or vulgarity—that is, pretension. 

Here in this sunny valley with its wealth 
of sub-tropical foliage, its glorious river, its stern 
precipices, its exuberant animal life, I lived 
remote from jostling crowds of congregated men, 
from letters by post, and such civilised nuisances, 
From early dawn till night I was ever in the full 
glory of the life-giving sun. It may be seen then 
that—for a time at least—I was unwilling to mix 
with my fellow-men. I wished to be alone, and 
felt somewhat annoyed when I recollected that 
I had given Ikanda permission to bring the white 
man to see me, Eventually this came about. 
Upon a hot mid-day—a breathlessly hot day, I 
was dozing in my tent—indeed had fallen asleep; 
when gradually I became aware of some one 
speaking to my Cingalese. Strange! That voice 
produced a sensation akin to the wakening of a 
note, some string long silent and disused in 
the inmost recesses of memory. In an instant 
the Tugtla was gone—gone the hot African valley 
—and gone the huge precipices! A duller light 
illumined all—a grayer sky and grayer scene 
uprose. I became dimly conscious of being by a 
far different river; dimly conscious of a steep 
town rising from its banks, above which loomed a 
huge castle, On the river were boats or shadows 
of boats floating. Once again the voice spoke ; 
when like some dissolving view there grew out 
of the last vision an old —— Te sunny, sur- 
rounded by cloisters now only half-remembered. 
There was an old square chapel too, about which 
and in and out of which, were shadows of many 
boys moving; all in dreamland or dozeland—that 
twilight, no-man’s-land which separates the slee 
ing from the waking state. Then a figure dark- 
ened the tent-door, and I roused myself. It was 


Umbhlopé the Englishman ! 
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‘I hope I don’t disturb you, he said in a 
gentleman’s unmistakable voice. ‘Some Kaffirs 
told me you were here ; and as I have been living 
alone for some time past, I thought I would 
refresh myself by the sight of a white man, and 
the sound of an English voice once more; so I 
just forded the river and came here.’ 

‘Come in by all means,’ said I, ‘and sit 
down.’ 

I saw now why he was called by his singular 
name. He was very fair, with an immense blonde 
beard and very light-coloured hair. His eyes, 
which might once have possessed great vivacity, 
were light blue ; but now seemed sad and forlorn. 
He was thin to emaciation ; as gaunt as a young 
Quixote. His clothes were patched in all direc- 
tions, and his foot-gear was mended with ante- 
lope skin. Hopelessness and disappointment were 
in all about him; and though without any trace 
of disease, the first shadow of the eclipse of 
death was visible in his eyes. Once or twice some 
tone, some inflection of voice seemed familiar to 
me, seemed an echo of the past; but the impres- 
sion vanished instantly. 

‘You seem comfortable here,’ he said with a 
graceful wave of his hand, which included myself, 
my tent, my Cingalese servant, well-kept rifles, 
and scientific paraphernalia, ‘I see you are a 
naturalist too. Permit me to look at this charming 
little microscope. How neatly you have got these 
specimens dried.’ 

This put me at my ease, for I was staring at 
him in a puzzled manner, being mentally swayed 
two different ways; I was attempting to 'piece 
together the curious involuntary cerebration dur- 
ing my half-dream of river, town, and castle, with 
this man before me. We chatted long and plea- 
santly ; he was well informed; his conversation 
interested me. But how came he here? He was 
not a sheep-farmer, nor a coffee-planter, nor a 
transport-driver, nor a missionary. What was he ? 
My Cingalese gave us an excellent supper and 
coffee, which latter was in honour of my guest, 
water pen dl general drink out there. We 
smoked and talked till nearly sundown ; and then 
begging a little gunpowder of me, with cordial 
farewells he de : 

Next morning something stroking my camp-bed 
coverings awoke me at sunrise. I opened my eyes 
and saw the two bronze Hebes, Ikanda’s daughters, 
standing there; they had brought my milk, and 
were waiting for me to wake. Umnandi (which 
means ‘sweet’), the elder one, smiled pleasantly as 
she said : ‘Sa ku bona, ’nkosi’ (I have seen thee, 
O chief)—the customary salutation. She went on 
to tell me that her father would not be able to 
come to hunt with me that day, as there was a 
meeting at a kraal some way off; so I resolved to 
have a quiet day arranging specimens and fishing. 
To accomplish this latter I went to a quiet pool 
I knew well, about a mile away ; there was here 
a quiet back eddy in a sort of bay overshadowed 
by mighty trees. Here, reclining on the bank in 
the drowsy ae of the day, the shade, the 
monotonous hum of insects, the distant murmur 
of the rapids, soon lulled me to sleep rod in hand. 
How long I remained thus I know not; but once 
again before me, sleeping by swift Tugéla, uprose 
the dim, mystic outline of town, river, and castle 
—once more I seemed to tread a well-known old 
school-yard, among the shadows of many boys— 


once more I entered the deep gloom. of cloisters— 
and—— 

‘I saw you asleep here from the other side,’ 
were the words which woke me, ‘and I came 
across.’ 

It was Umhlopé! Perhaps you may y 
‘Why did I not ask his name?’ Well, the 
reason was partly because it does not always do 
in a colony to ask much about a man, and partly 
because he seemed to dread any scrutiny. I could 
see that while he longed to be with me, he had 
some reason to dread it. And so it was with him 
to-day. However, feeling but little reserve myself, 
I was glad to see him because I wanted a com- 
panion in a matter I had in view, and for which 
to-day would suit me, I wanted to get eight or 
ten beaters in a projected raid after game from a 
neighbouring inkési or chief. There was one who 
had what is called a ‘location,’ or small principality 
on the woody banks of the Umfula, about two 
hours’ walk hence. I proposed to my friend 
Umhlopé to go over there and visit the old gentle- 
man in his wmvitsi, as Kaffirs call a kraal. To this 
he assented after a few moments of hesitation and 
silence. 

[Short as the time seems since we two paced 
along those sleepy hot valleys together, yet as I 
look back it seems difficult to realise that they 
have been awakened from their Rip-van- Winkle 
dreaminess by hordes of warriors white and black. 
It seems hard to realise, that before the tramp of 
armed men the timid antelope is seeking the 
inmost night of the mimosa thicket ; that swarms 
of birds are wheeling and shrieking in dismay over 
white helmets and gleaming bayonets; that the 
small leopard lying purring on his back in a sunny 
nook, slinks off at the unaccustomed rumble of 
artillery-wagons ; and that the sharp English word 
of command scares the iguana in his lair, and 
drives the deadly imamba to hide his poisonous 
head and glittering scales in the clefts of the rocks. 
For those mountains and rivers are associated in 
my mind with a repose such as the lotus-eaters 
might have revelled in, or the gods of Epicurus 
loved. It is however, just possible that a Scots- 
man or Yankee will soon come and build water- 
power mills asap those river-banks. } 

After passing through a grove of enormous aloes, 
we arrived at the inkési’s kraal. This consisted 
as usual of a circular inclosure, formed of wattles, 
about a hundred yards in diameter, within the 
inner edge of which were probably fifty huts made 
of framework, with giant grass interlaced, resem- 
bling huge beehives, eight feet high and thirty 
in circumference at the base. A cloud of savage 
dogs rushed out at us, which caused me to full- 
cock my breech-loader. A Kaffir then approached 
and demanded : ‘ U funani na?’ (What do you 
seek ?) Upon being told we wanted the inkési, 
he left us in charge of another man, and retired 
to give our message. Presently an old fellow 
came out with a mat of — grass, and put 
it down without a word ; then came about twenty 
or thirty fine-looking young men ; and lastly came 
the inkési himself, who took up his station on 
the mat, followed by his cup-bearer with a huge 
bowl of utywala or native beer. This individual 
was older than the chief; his aged head was 
covered with what resembled cotton-wool ; he was 
adorned, regardless of expense, with an old in- 
fantry greateoat, and wore besides a bead neck- 
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lace with a teaspoon attached to it. (This is a 
fact.) The chief shook hands with us, The cup- 
bearer took a pull at the beer and handed it to 
his master, who took a pull and passed it to us. 
It is etiquette for cup-bearer and host to drink 
first. Then our conference began. For reasons 
unnecessary to mention, we could not have the 
men I required until the next moon—inyanga in 
Kaffir, which, curious to say, means both a moon 
and witchcraft. A dirk given me by a naval 
cousin, and which had been through the Crimean 
war, attracted the chief's attention. The brass 
lion’s head on the handle delighted him, and he 
perfectly understood what it represented. The 
‘|| crown and anchor in the blade were mystic 
emblems of unknown import to him, and he 
regarded them with considerable awe, He begged 
hard for the dirk; but it was explained to him 
that it could not be given away. However, I 
consoled him by giving him a good dose of Cognac, 
which he gloated over like Caliban over Trinculo’s 
bottle. 

It was a lovely evening as my companion and I 
sauntered back to my tent, which was about six 
miles away perhaps. After a considerable time 
we came round a turn of rocks upon two Kaflirs 
standing motionless like two bronze statues, each 
with his umkonto in his hand, (The Kaffirs call 
any spear wmkonto, and I think our word assegai 
is derived from a kind of spear which they call 
isijula, for they themselves have no word assegat.) 
Catching sight of us, they shouted ‘Imamba!’ 
And there, sure enough, was the long thin snake, 
whose fangs bring death in twenty minutes, hang- 
ing among the branches of a tree. In a moment 
Umbhlopé had a small-shot cartridge into 
his gun, fired, and the wounded snake slid harm- 
lessly to the earth, Leaving the Kaffirs to do 
what they pleased with him, we went on. 

At ional we reached my tent. We were stand- 
ing outside silently watching the moon rising over 
the Zulu mountains, when my companion said : 
‘Which part of England do you say you come 
from 

‘The west ; at least Gloucestershire,’ I answered. 

‘Ah!’ said he, pointing to three bars of gold 
hanging over where the sun had vanished, ‘I 
often think of my old home at this time. Don’t 

ou?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied ; and found myself muttering 
Dante’s well-known lines: ‘’T'was now the hour 
when thoughts of home melt through men’s hearts 
afar.’ 

‘I even at times,’ he added meditatively, ‘seem 
conscious of certain old chimes which I remember 
so well as a boy—but it’s no use thinking of them,’ 
As he spoke, the old strange feeling passed through 
me when I listened to, and looked at this singular 
man ; it was like a half-remembered dream, but 
all too evanescent to fix or retain, 

Then he said abruptly: ‘I must go! Good- 
night !’ 

n vain I asked him to stay the night and try 
for Reit bok (a small antelope) next day ; but he 
would not be tempted, wished me ‘good-bye,’ 
and soon I saw him at a distance fording the 
= feeling his way over the rocks with a long 


pole. 
On the following day I had been alone after 
guinea-fowl, and at about an hour or so before sun- 


- I was standing on the edge of a precipitous 


cliff above where my tents were pitched, when, 
on looking down, I became aware of a small 
crowd of Kaffirs who were mostly strange to me. 
They appeared very much excited, and were ges- 
ticulating and shouting violently at my Cin- 
galese servant. Among them was the old hunter 
Ikanda. I hurried down at the risk of my 
neck; and when they saw me coming, received 
me with cries, among which I could only dis- 
tinguish the words Umhlopé and buliwa (killed), 
So de concluded that some accident had hap- 
ned. 

First shouting out ‘Tula!’ (Be silent !) I then 
got Ikanda to tell me with tolerable clearness what 
all this was about. It turned out that the English- 
man had in some way been injured. Taking 
hurriedly a roll of lint and a flask of Cognac 
reserved for such occasions, I bade Ikanda lead 
across the ford, and followed with a ‘tail’ of 
about twenty Zulus behind me. We soon forded 
the river, climbed the precipitous bank opposite, 
and after an hour’s walking, arrived at a little 

ve with a clearing in the midst of it. The 
Kaffirs pointed to a hut standing alone, and said 
the injured man was inside. It was a regular 
native hut, like an enormous beehive, but had a 
little square window cut in one side of it. I 
entered. The setting sun’s rays streamed through 
the window on to where lay my mysterious friend 
on a little couch. 

‘ Fynes, old fellow !’ he commenced. 

In an instant the whole mystery became clear. 
The river, castle, clump of trees, old school-yard, 
long room—these were the Thames, Windsor, Brocas 
clump, and dear old Eton of years agone! He 
who now lay before me was Algy Herbert, at 
once my rival and friend on the river or in 
school, All this rushed through my mind in a 
second, 

‘Fynes, old fellow, I think the end is not far 
off, he said slowly; ‘I have no feeling below my 
waist, and my hand is shattered.’ 

I mixed some brandy-and-water, gave him some, 
and unwound the bandage on his hand. It had 
been shattered by the bursting of a gun, I placed 
cool moist bandage on it, and raised his head. 
And was this—this, the bright, dainty Algy 
Herbert of Eton days ! 

‘I have much to say to you, old friend,’ he said ; 
‘I must husband my strength to say it. I missed 
my footing on a precipice and fell to the bottom ; 
my gun exploded in the fall, shattering my hand, 
I G helpless for hours until I was accidentally 
discovered by a Katfir girl, She got some men, 
who brought me here.’ 

I moistened his lips again. 

‘I knew you the instant I saw you, Fynes; but 
my life has been such a disgrace and misery to 
myself and all belonging to me, that I dared not 
disclose myself. When I left Eton, I went into 
the —— Regiment. This was against my father’s 
wish, He was Canon of W Cathedral, and 
wished me to go into the Church. He was a stern 
man, but I believe loved me very much, for I was 
his only son, Ah me! his only son, I was quar- 
tered in India at first, and there was a good deal 
of high play in the regiment, and I was unlucky. 
But my father was liberal, and never stinted me. 
When we came home we went to the C 
I ran one of my horses in some steeple-chases and 


lost heavily on him. Iam not one who wishes to 
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make out other men to be knaves because I am 
afraid of admitting myself to be a fool, so I own 
candidly that in betting matters and such transac- 
tions I went from bad to worse, until I became 
seriously involved and hampered. I must tell you 
that about this time we had a regimental ball. 
Ours was a rich regiment, and we could afford to 
do the thing well. Unluckily for me, I had been 
appointed treasurer, and received subscriptions. 
At this time also I was hampered by other debts 
besides those incurred by play. I had received 
some rather strong hints that creditors were grow- 
ing impatient; and in an evil hour I mis- 
appropriated the funds I held in virtue of my 
treasurership ; I used them to liquidate one or 
two pressing debts, feeling sure that my father 
would refund, if the worst came to the worst. As 
ill-luck would have it, one of the tradesmen who 
had supplied things for the ball, &c., went to the 
colonel and asked him why payment was delayed ; 
who, knowing that I had received the moneys, 
sent for me, and asked how this was. I told him 
I would arrange about it all next day. I was 
desperate—driven into a corner—and I — my 
father’s name for a considerable sum. Here he 
stopped, quite overcome. I gave him some stimu- 
lant, and he resumed in a broken voice: ‘I believe 
my father would have _ the money and so saved 
me from disgrace ; but I had been a thorn in his side 
for a long time past, and alas! I had been secretly 
married. Of this fact some kind friend had 
found it “his duty” to apprise my father; and 
this filled the cup of my ill-doing to overflowing. 
This so-called “disgraceful” marriage and the 
forgery were together too much for the old Canon. 
Blanche was a dear little thing; but she was 
only the daughter of a Dublin tradesman. The 
storm burst on me. I learnt that my father had 
sworn he would never forgive me. There was 
nothing for it but to go into hiding somewhere ; 
I let only one friend know where. Three days 
after this I received fifty pounds by his hand, 
anonymously sent. This enabled me eventually 
to reach Natal. Here I was soon out of funds ; 
but I managed to eke out a livelihood as a billiard- 
marker at D’Urban. Then I sank so low as to 
sew up bursted grain-sacks at “the Point.” Finally, 
a man who had been up on the Diamond Fields 
and made a good deal there, took pity on me, and 
as he was returning to England, gave me his gun, 
an order for powder, and a small kit. I came 
here, and for five years I have lived among these 


e ceased speaking, and placed two packets, 
directed and carefully secured, in my hands ; one 
for his wife, the other for his father. I told him 
that I was shortly returning to England, and 
promised faithfully to carry out his wishes. There 
remains but little more to be said. I stayed with 
him all night. At dawn he breathed his last. 


The bod 
undistur 


of my unfortunate old friend rests 
deep under the shade of mighty trees 


‘in that far-off land. When my arrangements for 


quitting the colony were completed, I stood for the 
last time one evening by his grave. There was 
adeep silence around, only broken by the scarce 
reeived hum of insects in the of canopy over- 
ead, the occasional cry of the wild-dove, and the 
murmur, as it rolled on its way to the Indian 
Ocean, of the ‘swift Tugéla.’ 


‘DRAWING OUT THE FEAR’ 


*I witnessed a beautiful and touching incident illus- 
trative of the early lessons which make the peril of the 
future occupation familiar to a child from his cradle, in 
a little scene on the banks of the Douro. A fisherman 
and his wife stood at the water-side, opposite to a deep 
and dangerous spot. Their child, a boy of about a year 
old, was already habited in the costume of his future life, 
that of a sailor, the trousers tucked up above the child’s 
knees. Leading him towards the river’s brink, the 
mother purposely wetted his tiny feet; he was alarmed, 
and clung to her. With soft and affectionate caresses, 
again and again she led him to the water, until the little 
imp, emboldened by her encouragement, ventured down 
alone, and, only just able to walk, tottered unsteadily to 
the stream. I trembled at the risk; a few feet farther, 
and the water deepened dangerously. But there was no 
cause for fear. Guided by a watchful eye, the mother’s 
hand was ever ready to catch the little scrap of infant 
humanity, just in time to save it, and to render my half- 
uttered exclamation unnecessary: “ Que esta fazendo?” 
(What is she doing?) “ Esta lhe tirando o medo” (She 
is drawing out his fear), was the reply.—OweEn’s Here 
and There in Portugal. 


A risHeEr’s wife to Douro’s side 
Guided her infant’s feet, 

While to persuade him oft she tried 
Its golden waves to meet : 

At first he eyed them with delight, 

Then to her hand he clung in fright. 


* Nay, shrink not so, my bonny boy ; 
That stream thy home will be, 

Where thou wilt earn, in glad employ, 
Food for thyself and me. 

Merrily rocks thy father’s boat 

On yonder golden waves afloat.’ 


One baby foot the urchin dips, 
Then, gathering more and more 
New courage from her loving lips, 
Speeds boldly down the shore, 
And feels, by its warm clasp beguiled, 
The river’s welcome to its child. 


E’en thus a tenderer Hand, methought, 
Guiding my earthly way, 

Thus far my lingering steps hath brought, 
And led me every day 

To face by slow degrees the stream 

Which did at first so dangerous seem, 


His gentle voice my fear hath quelled, 
And bid me bravely go; 

My shrinking feet His clasp upheld : 
‘Nay, child ! why tremble so ? 

Thy Father still shall be thy Guide, 

And bear thee o’er the surging tide. 


* Before thee lies thy daily task ; 
There too thy joy shall be ; 
Thy work for Me I deign to ask, 
For those thou lov’st and thee. 
Thy Father’s love, the perils o’er, 
Shall give thee welcome on the shore.’ 
Oporto. 8 P. 
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